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social problems. She is influenced in this direction by the atmosphere
of her home, and in her puberty she does not experience the usual
fate of young middle-class girls who become revolutionary as a pro-
tection against their milieu. Far from opposing Olga's revolutionary
ideals, Maria Stepanovna is proud when her 16-year-old daughter
is arrested as an underground worker. But Olga goes through a
personal revolution, in the course of which she frees herself from her
mother's influence and adopts more radical political and moral
ideas. While the mother was a Narodnik, Olga becomes a Marxist
under the influence of a Bolshevik. Against her mother's advice and
will she lives, "according to principle," as she says, in a free marriage
with an older comrade, C., who assumes the role of her political
guide and educator.

It is not surprising that Olga loves a man much older than herself
and abandons herself to his influence. In this respect she is like all
adolescent girls, regardless of the social conditions in which they
live, although in her concept of "free love" she expresses the new
social order. It must be remembered that after her parents had
separated, Olga became a fatherless girl; in her mother's stories and
perhaps in her own memories, her father is weak, passive, devaluated,
and she chooses her love object out of opposition to him.

After C. is deported and torn away from her, she accepts a position
as governess in the home of M., a married engineer. She does not
like him: she finds him lacking in ideas, and his intellectual level is
lower than hers, let alone C's. He is obviously happily married to a
"fragile doll in lace and furs" and has five healthy children by her.
Olga is annoyed by this atmosphere of satisfaction and family
happiness. The man's love for his pretty wife and his concern over
her health infuriate Olga, and she delights in making the attractive
matron suffer to the point of tears by her aggressive behaviour. She
talks a great deal about life in exile, about the great task facing the
revolutionaries, and about their sufferings for their ideals, and
expresses her contempt for the satiated happiness of the bourgeoisie.
Later she acknowledges that her hatred for the happily married
couple was so intense and conscious that she even daydreamed of
doing something that might provoke the police to invade the privacy
of this peaceful family.

We are quite familiar with this type of behaviour, irrespective of
the social surroundings. In our democratic social order also,
adolescent girls protest against the unbearable atmosphere of their
homes, reproach their parents for being conservative, find their
married relationship "philistine and disgusting," and express